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a popular cast";1 and "by a fear that some greater evil under the name of relief to the people would be substituted/'2 Debt "made it extremely inconvenient to most people to submit to a regular government/3 was the conclusion Rutledge finally reached.3
But, whatever the cause, the States did not act. Washington thought it a combination of the scheming of demagogues and the ignorance and dishonesty of the people. "I think there is more wickedness than ignorance mixed in our councils. . . . Ignorance and design are difficult to combat. . . . To be so fallen! so lost! . . . Virtue, I fear has in a great degree taken its departure from our land and the want of a disposition to do justice is the source of the national embarrassments; for, whatever guise or colorings are given to them, this I apprehend is the origin of the evils we now feel." 4 Such was Washington's cry of despair four years after he had wrested American liberty from Great Britain.
Look where one will among the class of men of whom Washington was the highest representative, one finds that they believed the fountain head of the country's desperate conditions to be in the people
1  Madison to Jefferson, Dec. 4, 1786; Writings: Hunt, ii, 293. "This indulgence to the people as it is called & considered was so warmly wished for out of doors, and so strenuously pressed within that it could not be rejected without danger of exciting some worse project of a popular cast." (76.)
2  Madison to Washington, Dec. 24, 1780; ib., 301. "My acquiescence in the measure was against every general principle which I have embraced, and was extorted by a fear that some greater evil under the name of relief to the people would be substituted." (Ib.)
1 Rutledge to Jay, May 2, 1789; Jay: Johnston, iii, 368.
4 Washington to Jay, May 18, 1786; Writings: Ford, xi, 31-32.